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MINTON ART POTTERY. 




O ceramic ware is better 
known in the United 
States than that of the 
Mintons of Stoke-upon- 
Trent. In variety, rich- 
ness, and beauty it is un- 
surpassed by the produc- 
tions of any European 
pottery. It appeals alike 
to the educated taste of 
the connoisseur and the 
untrained eye of the artisan, and this is perhaps the 
highest possible tribute that could be paid to its worth. 
We have more than once in these columns called atten- 
tion to special productions of the Mintons — pieces of 
peculiar merit. Some of the most attractive of our illus- 
trations, indeed, in this department, have been derived 
from the delightful fancies of M. Solon, executed for 
the Mintons. These have been so much appreciated 
that no apology is needed, we are sure, for the fuller 
and more detailed account of the work of the great 
house with which this clever Frenchman is connected, 
which we are enabled to give nowjrom the appreciative 
report of United States Commissioner Blake, of the de- 
partment of ceramics at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 

Mr. Blake pays a deserved tribute to the energy and 
taste of Mr. C. Minton Campbell, the present head of 
the establishment, to whom the great progress which 
has been made at their works in all departments is 
largely due. Speaking of Mussill's paintings he says : 
"The birds and flowers, by this artist, in underglaze 
enamel colors, are well known to connoisseurs in the 
United States. Some of his best work shown at Paris 
was upon two enormous vases of the dark-red body 
with which the Minton works have achieved such suc- 
cess in vases, plaques, and tiles. These vases were 
live feet high, permitting the birds and orchid flowers 
to be of the size of life. For brilliancy and accuracy of 
coloring and of drawing these pieces could scarcely be 
excelled, and no description suffices to convey a con- 
ception of their beauty. A large vase of dark-green 
body, with pseudo-bronze trimmings in the Chinese 
and Japanese style, has recently been imported by the 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York, and is decorated 




A large pair of vases in turquoise-blue, decorated by 
Mr. Pilsbury, attracted favorable attention. One of 
them is illustrated herewith. There was also a pair of 
tall vases of Pompeiian design, painted by Mr. Foster, 
with dancing women after Bourier, and a set of twelve 
dessert plates on which Mr. Boullemin has painted a 
series of pictures copied from Joseph Vernet. The 
painting is executed upon the vases when in the biscuit 
state, and the artists are able to paint upon it with the 
underglaze colors with all the dash and freedom of one 
using water or oil colors, so that every touch of the 



MINTON VASE DECORATED BY PILSBURY, 

by Mussill in the same style as those shown at the Ex- 
position. Storks or herons and aquatic plants and 
flowers constitute the decoration. The white water-lily 
of full size seems to stand out in relief from the sur- 
face. All this beautiful painting is underglaze, being 
thus incorporated with the body and protected by the 
glassy covering, while the brilliancy and depth of color- 
ing is enhanced." Excellent examples of Mussill's 
work may generally be seen at the show-rooms of Davis 
Collamore & Co. and Gilman Collamore & Co. 




MINTON AMORINI VASE. 

brush remains. Some trays in soft paste porcelain 
were beautifully decorated by paintings after Teniers. 
There were some beautiful plates of earthenware, octa- 
gonal in form, in red and gold decoration, like the early 
English copies at the Worcester works after Japanese 
patterns. Other plates were of celadon green body, 
with perforated borders and gilt in panels ; some in 
porcelain showed a contraction in baking of one- 
quarter of an inch more than the faience. 

" One of the interesting features of the Mintons' 
manufacture," Mr. Blake says, " is the number of 
colored bodies used in the art vases and pieces of deco- 
rative porcelain. Most of the porcelain vases are mould- 
ed of colored bodies, often of dark olive-green, such as 
oxide of chrome imparts. Some very curious pieces in 
the exhibit were formed of a combination of these clays 
laid together and joined but not intermixed, so as to 
produce a marbled or mottled effect. These combina- 
tions are formed by taking scraps and pieces of the 
bodies of different color, such as are left over in mak- 
ing vases acid plaques. These mixtures give what is 
known as ' scroddled ' ware among the potters. ' Tor- 
toise-shell ware' had a similar origin. Various colored 
slips are employed, to the number of a dozen or more, 
upon the elaborate vases in bands, fillets, and dentilated 
ornaments with good effect. This is really one form 
of pate-sur-pate decoration. Of pate-changeante there 
were several pieces. It is a peculiar chameleon-like 
ware — a porcelain — which appears of one color by solar 
light and another color by gaslight. In the daylight it 
has a grayish or celadon green color, and at night it 
appears pink. This kind of paste was compounded by 
the chemist Regnault when director of the Sevres 
establishment." 

The Mintons" display contained several copies or 
reproductions of the famous Henri Deux ware, or 
" faience d'Oiron." An illustration of this beautiful 
work is given herewith. 

Of the original Henri Deux ware, there are said to 
be only fifty-five pieces known. There are twenty enu- 



merated in the list of photographs of specimens in the 
collection at South Kensington, including two in the 
Louvre. Brongniart, in his treatise, says that about 
thirty-seven were known in France. This ware has 
always excited great interest among collectors and con- 
noisseurs, based upon its intrinsic beauty and novelty 
and its extreme rarity. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the Henri Deux 
ware is in the ornamentation, which is inlaid, filling in- 
cisions or depressions in the body, though flush with 
the surface. For this filling pastes colored with ochre 
were chiefly used, and the designs in general appear of 
an ochery brown or yellowish color on the white 
groundwork. But black, blue, pink, and green colors 
are known. It is believed that this inlaying was ac- 
complished by means of moulds, the intricate interlacing 
designs being first carved upon a model, from which 
casts were taken. The paste, pressed in the moulds so 
formed, received the designs in intaglio, and the spaces 
were afterward filled with a soft, colored paste, the 
whole operation being similar to that of making encaus- 
tic tiles. Fine examples of this ware were also shown 
by this firm at Vienna in 1873. 

In the collection of Mintons' porcelain shown by Mr. 
W. Goode there were some curious etchings upon the 
glazed surface of porcelain vases, executed by Mr. W. 
Goode as an amateur. The process consists in first 
covering the surface with a black varnish, through 
which the design is drawn with a sharp steel point 
down to the glaze. By the application of fluoric acid 
the glaze is dissolved away and a fine depressed line 
results. The varnish is then removed and some strong 
color or gold is rubbed into the depressed lines, and 
the piece is ready for retiring in a kiln, by which the 
glaze is softened and the color or gold is covered and 
securely held. Mr. Goode has made several pieces for 
his amusement and has presented examples to the 
museums of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and South 
Kensington. 

Of Solon's pate-sur-pate, Mr. Blake says : " Min- 
tons* court was enriched with a profusion of examples, 
and all of the highest degree of merit, on vases, 
plaques, and plates. There was no sign of wearying 
in well-doing by this master artist in clay. His work is 
incomparably superior to that of any of his imitators, 
far surpassing in art value the best examples of figure 




MINTON HENRI DEUX VASE. 

subjects from the kilns of Sevres. He alone fully and 
satisfactorily unites skill in the technique of the paste 
and glaze and the genius of sculptor and designer. His 
favorite subjects, as is well known, are the female 
form, Cupids, and cherubs. He delights in illustrating 
the pranks Cupid plays with the hearts of maidens. 
Upon one of the plaques, with a dark-green background 
of porcelain forming the body of the plaque, Cupid is 
seen modeled in white paste, standing on the capital 
of a column, driving a team of four maidens by silken 
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cords attached to their wrists. The attitude of Cupid 
with his outspread wings, and the more than half-will- 
ing thraldom of the maidens command our admiration. 
In the companion-piece, a plaque of equal size, four 
maidens are chaining Cupid to a block. ' ' We have 
photographs of these charming pieces and shall have 
drawings made from them for future numbers of The 
Art Amateur. 

The flat sides of pilgrim bottles for decorative pur- 
poses are suitable to this class of work. 
They are made either of dark green or 
red porcelain. Two of these we illus- 
trated in a recent issue of the magazine. 
Cupid was shown on one, seated by the 
side of a basket, with a needle in one 
hand and a heart in the other, looking 
intently at the heart as if he recognized 
it and hesitated before putting it on the 
string of hearts at his side. The com- 
panion bottle, it will be remembered, 
showed Cupid as a half-grown youth, 
seated with a basket of hearts between 
his knees, while he picked them out one 
by one and tossed them over his shoul- 
der. The long plaque of Cupids at sup- 
per which we gave in a greatly enlarged 
form as a design in our Christmas sup- 
plement, was one of the best of the Min- 
ton pieces exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

In the Amorini vases, style of Louis 
XVI., thirty-eight inches high, an illus- 
tration of which is given, the body is a 
celadon green, with a zone or belt in the 
upper portion of a fine blue color, on 
which Solon has worked a number of 
Cupids, who are busily engaged in break- 
ing chains of iron, and other Cupids are 
rejoicing over roses that take their 
places. These vases are richly gilt, and 
for supporters have each a group of 
Cupids or amorini, very finely modeled in oxidized 
silver. 

" But the chief work of Solon," Mr. Blake says, " is 
the large vase^in Etruscan form, thirty-one inches high, 
and modeled for the Mintons' works, from the original 
in the Naples Museum. Having a full, oviform body, 
it.gave ample surface for the beautiful bass-relief Solon 
has modeled upon it. The subject is Cupid lecturing. 
But Cupid is here not a chubby child, 
but a beautiful youth. He stands on a 

tribune in the centre, while posed about 

him as an audience are groups of maid- 
ens, some fifteen or twenty in all, in vari- 
ous attitudes. The modeling of the fig- 
ures, in every detail of form, expression, 
and drapery, is masterly, and the per- 
spective is remarkable." 

Another noteworthy example of So- 
lon's work, also exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition, was a large mantel made for 
Mr. Campbell, head of the Campbell 
Brick and Tile Company, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, England, and adorned with a 
series of large, flat, rectangular plaques, 
on which Solon had executed designs 
emblematic of ceramic industry. These 
designs were in sgraffito, being incised 
through a thin, layer or covering of white 
slip over a dark red body of coarse clay. 
Sgraffito is a process almost the reverse 
of pate-sur-pate. The, figure is outlined 
with a sharp steel point, and then, for the 
background and shadows; the slip cov- 
ering is scraped away. The design is 
thus left upon the surface in flat relief, 
being a mere film, not : much thicker 
than a card. The whole surface is then 
enameled with a fusible lead glaze, which 
incorporates itself with the body of slip 
and gives a mellow softness and finish 
to the work. The ten plaques, eighteen inches long by 
nine inches broad, on the Campbell mantel, were dec- 
orated with designs representing the characteristic 
ceramic products of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Morocco, China, Japan, Greece, Egypt, and Persia. 
We give illustrations of them on the following pages. 
The figures are strongly drawn, and may be found of 
suggestive value at least, to some of our readers. 



FIRST LESSONS FOR CHINA-PAINTERS. 



III. 



Continuing the hints addressed to novices in china- 
painting, begun in these columns last December, it is 
proposed now to introduce the colors not fully de- 
scribed, and to explain their use and the difficulties 
connected with each. The scarlet poppy is the first 
flower chosen. By its treatment an insight will be 




SGRAFFITO TILE. BY SOLON. 



CHERUBS MAKING POTTERY 



given into the use of red — one of the most difficult col- 
ors ; difficult because of its chemical composition, that 
does not admit of being modified in the same manner 
as the other colors of our palette do. 

Red, the color to be used in painting the poppy, will 
not mix with any other color except ruby. This is one 
obstacle to the frequent use of this color ; for many 
students, forgetting the difference between enamel and 




SGRAFFITO TILE. BY SOLON. 



' CHERUBS FIRING POTTERY. 



water colors, use red in the same way that they would 
if painting on paper. They only look at the very 
charming tints it produces before firing, without giving 
a thought to the ultimate effects, a sort of carelessness 
which, of course, produces disastrous results. 

In the rich blue tints of the corn-flower we shall 
find a medium for making further progress in the 
knowledge of azure blue, the varied forms and shadows 



helping us to introduce the combination of ruby in a 
very successful manner. 

We paint the clover, with its ever-varying shades of 
rose-color, according to the time it has been in flower, 
as it appears to us when just opening out in all its 
beauty, before the rays of the sun have taken from it 
the brilliant carmine tint. 

The ox-eyed daisy's yellow cushion and radiating 
petals against the background of faint blue enhance 
the pearly whiteness, and add to the 
grace of the group; while the ear of 
barley lends aid to give the airy appear- 
ance so necessary when painting the 
wild flowers we are all so well acquaint- 
ed with ; for if we do not obtain that 
light and graceful effect, the finished 
painting cannot be called a success. If 
due attention be not paid to this in the 
first painting, or, as it is technically 
called, " washing in," the second paint- 
ing will not be a pleasure, but a toil, for 
none like to work at a study that stands 
no chance of becoming a credit to the 
producer. 

A mossy foreground gives the oppor- 
tunity of blending the colors in sweet 
confusion. Care must be taken not to 
lay on the colors too thickly, or the re- 
sult will be that they will boil up under 
the influence of the fire, and chip off, or 
" blib," as it is called by painters. 
When color does so it very seldom looks 
well afterward. Having given the gen- 
eral heads, we proceed to sketch the 
subject. 

Draw a straight line across the centre 
of the plate, then cross again ; by so 
doing, the balance of the grouping is 
more likely to be maintained. Pay great 
attention to the sketching, as it will pre- 
vent much loss of time in the end, and be 
far more satisfactory. Keep the sketch lines as clear 
and fine as possible without confusion ; do not use "the 
Indian ink too dark, for if you do, the delicate shade of 
the sky and shadow-for-white will be overpowered, and 
you will be liable to put the color on stronger than you 
require. Proceed to mix the palette in the same man- 
ner as directed in our first lesson. Mix red last ; by 
so doing you will be able to avoid getting any of it 
into the other colors. 

The first color in this study is the sky 
~— -r- background ; the color used to obtain 

the required tint is azure blue, with the 
smallest touch of turquoise blue intro- 
duced here and there just to vary the 
tone. Use your largest shader ; do not 
have too much color in the pencil — only 
just sufficient to give the tint that you 
desire. Wash the sky in as broadly as 
possible ; soften the edges with the ball 
of the thumb, to tone the color down and 
blend it with the plate. Remove the 
blue from the flowers ; be very particular 
with the poppy, for if only the least ves- 
tige of blue be left it will cause the red 
to become dirty and spoil the work. 

Having finished the sky, paint the 
clover-bloom with rose-color, touching 
with care to indicate each petal, and 
maintain the form. Be careful how you 
use your color, toning it to give the 
roundness of the flower without heavi- 
ness. 

The corn-flower comes next ; in the 
first painting keep the blue pure — vary » 
the tone of the color to give the cupped 
appearance of each petal — while the rich 
ruby centre forms a charming contrast to 
the blue. Ruby is a very powerful color 
and very expensive, but a little of it suf- 
fices to obtain the desired tint ; if used too 
strong, the enamel fire has no power over it, and leaves 
it a very disagreeable color. The ear of barley can be 
washed over with light orange, and the faintest tinge of 
dark orange on the under side to indicate the shadow ; 
the beard need only receive the slightest touch of color 
in the first stage, but will require spirit in the next 
painting. Now add the pearly tints of the shadow-for- 
white on the ox-eye daisy, with the faintest tinge of 
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yellow on each petal near the cushion-like centre ; the 
centre will require a strong coat of yellow dappled with 
orange to imitate the flower. The leaves may next be 
added, treating as directed in previous papers— that is, 
wash the Dover green or Sevres green on, pale but 



tints most suited to the tone of the leaves, be they 
light or dark, he will achieve an important success. 
Light and dark brown (equal parts) for the leaves, and 
turquoise blue to vary the tint of the shadow-for-white, 
also to wash over the high lights of the leaves, and to 



effect. Vary the tint with turquoise blue ; be sure to 
keep the sky-line horizontal with the foreground. 
Carefully remove from the petals of the daisy and the 
delicate-tinted yellow leaves any blue that may have ac- 
cidentally touched them. If the blue be allowed to re- 






EMBLEMATIC SGRAFFITO TILES. BY SOLON. '* ENGLAND," "GERMANY," AND " FRANCE." 

(see page 54.) 



firmly for the high lights, then with varied tones of yel- 
low and rose-leaf green blended to the required tones. 
Then the foreground of green, orange, and brown, 
with touches of rose-color in harmony with the other 
colors, not strong enough 
to overpower the flowers. 
Lastly, the delicate neu- 
trals and the poppy flower. 
The centre of the poppy 
must be painted when us- 
ing the greens. Every 
other color being finished, 
we proceed to paint the 
scarlet poppy. . Red is a 
very pleasant color to use ; 
it works very freely. It 
does not alter so much as, 
some colors do in firing, 
but remains nearly the 
same tint, as when put on. 
Keep it a little lighter if in 
doubt. Wash over flat 
each petal first, then the 
stronger tones as broad as 
possible. This remark may 
be applied to every color, 
for the broader the wash- 
ing in, the more effective 
will be the finish. Having 
added the ruby seed round 
the centre of the poppy, 
* our first painting of the 
example will be ready for 
firing. 

Proceed to prepare the 
palette for the second 
painting. Mix shading 
green first, Dover green 
next ; it will be required 
to reduce the shading 
green to suit the delicate 
yellow - green leaves. If 
only shading green were used, the contrast would be 
too crude ; but by judiciously blending the two colors, 
a soft, pleasant effect will be secured. If the student 
perseveres, and ascertains for himself, by testing the 



give the sky a few delicate shades. Next azure blue 
for the corn-flowers and sky ; rose-color for the clover ; 
ruby for the centre of the corn-flower, and seeds of the 
poppy ; red, and white enamel. 





EMBLEMATIC SGRAFFITO TILES. BY SOLON. 

(see page 54.) 



'ITALY AND MOROCCO. 



As in the first painting, the sky should first receive 
its finishing touches with a medium-sized pencil ; use 
azure blue ; do not have the pencil too full of color, or 
it will give a heavy appearance instead of an aerial 



main, it will -spoil the purity of the tone of the leaves, 
and prevent the student obtaining the clearness so de- 
sirable when endeavoring to secure the pearly shadow- 
for-white of the ox-eyed daisy. It may appear strange 
to many who will read this 
that we should paint the 
flowers first in the wash- 
ing-in, and the leaves first 
in the second painting. 
We will explain. In the 
first painting the flowers, 
being the principal feature, 
receive, as a rule, more 
attention than the leaves ; 
the leaves, in the second 
painting, require more 
pains to be bestowed upon 
them, to indicate the fibres 
and shadows, leaving the 
flowers to be treated with 
greater facility, and the 
student is better able to 
observe the finishing 
touches required by them. 
Having finished the sky, 
turn next to the leaves, 
with shading greens of 
different tones, obtained 
by adding Dover green or 
browns to suit the tint. 
The principal leaves should 
have the broad shadow laid 
on first with shading green, 
using more brown when 
greater depth is required ; 
then, with the finest tracer, 
give the sharp touches to 
indicate the centre fibres 
of the leaves. 

Do not conventionalize 
the leaves, but vary the 
tone of the finish, and do 
not trace all round the edges, but only here and there 
in those places where, after considering the study, you 
think a vigorous touch necessary to add force, without 
risk to the light and airy effect so essential to all wild 
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flowers. Particular attention must be paid to the cen- 
tre of the poppy-flower, carefully to preserve the grace- 
ful radiating form, adding the shadows to indicate its 
peculiar shape with great care. 

With rose-color, touch the clover bloom's countless 
petals, so as to convey the 
correct impression ; a few 
minutes devoted to the 
study of the natural flower, 
held with the light falling 
on it from the left, will 
greatly assist the student 
in forming a correct idea 
of the manipulation re- 
quired. The shadow re- 
quired to indicate the 
globular form of the clover 
bloom must be added when 
the rosy touches have be- 
come sufficiently set or 
dry to allow of the pencil 
passing over without injur- 
ing their sharpness. If the 
shadow be washed over 
before the finish, the finish 
would appear crude and on 
the surface. 

Study well the peculiar 
form of the corn-flower's 
petals ; pure blue may be 
used to give the required 
sharpness, to which color 
ruby may be added to give 
the final touches to each 
starry petal ; dapple the 
centre with pure ruby, used 
with discretion ; otherwise, 
if too thickly laid on, it will 
require too hard a fire for 
the red and rose - color. 
The form of the touches 
should be small half-circles, 
darker on the shadow side. 



the tongue, and take out a few spots of color, leaving 
the pure tint of orange visible. 

With delicate tint of brown and turquoise blue indi- 
cate the grains and beard of the head of barley ; be 
very attentive to the stem, so as to give it sufficient 





The starry daisy we have left until the close of our 
lesson, since, by so doing, the painter is better able to 
judge of the requisite tints of shadow-for-white to give 
the flower its full effect. The seeds of the poppy re~ 
quire to be touched with ruby before they are finished. 
Then, with white enam- 
el, touch the petals and 
centre of the corn-flower 
and daisy, mixing a little 
green and pure brown with 
the white enamel to give 
the mossy appearance to 
the foreground, and our 
second finished painting is 
ready to be gilt. 
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M. Lauth, director of 
the porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres, claims to have 
made a discovery of a por- 
celain which, when deco- 
rated, will bake without the 
colors changing. ~ilc in- 
forms the Paris correspond- 
ent of The Artist that he is 
preparing a memoir on the 
subject which will shortly 
be made public. China 
painters would be delighted 
to know that some one has 
absolutely made such a val- 
uable discovery. 



The yellow cushion of the ox-eyed daisy requires sim- 
ilar treatment to convey the requisite form ; only the 
color to be used in this case must be brown with a lit- 
tle rose-color added. After finishing with brown, etc, 



firmness to support its weight. The brown touches 
on the foreground must be added when using that 
color for centre fibres, etc. 
The poppy must next receive our student's atten- 



Do not be induced to 
turn your rooms into a mu- 
seum ; and if you place a 
large quantity of china or 
pottery on your shelves, 
take care that some at least 
is bright and fresh-looking, 
for nothing can be more 
dingy than a large quantity of such things as Etruscan 
or Greek vases, Moorish brown and black ware, Egyp- 
tian stone bottles, and modern Norman or German 
gres. These things are all beautiful in themselves, 






EMBLEMATIC SGRAFFITO TILES. BY SOLON. "EGYPT,' 

(see page 54.) 



'PERSIA," AND "GREECE." 



allowing the color to dry, wash over nearly all the cen- 
tre with a nice tint of rose-color, which will, when 
fired, give a very rich orange effect. While the rose- 
color is still moist, touch the point of a clean pencil on 



tion. The various tones may be secured by washing 
over with pure red — not all over the flower, but only 
on such places as required ; the dark shades can be 
made by adding a small quantity of ruby to the red. 



and will have an excellent effect if judiciously con- 
trasted with Japanese jars and bowls, but by them- 
selves they only suit a great hall, or, at best, the buffet 
of a very large dining-room. 



